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The following extracts are from an ‘“ Essay 
on the System of Education best adapted to 
Common Schools,” entitled the ** Teacher’s Ma- 
It forms 
a small volume, and obtained a prize of five 
hundred dollars from the American Institute of 
Education, Boston. All who take an_ interest 
(and who does not?) in the education of children, 
should read this Essay. They will find in it 
much direct instruction, and much matter for 
useful reflection. 


INTELLECTUAL EDUCATION. 
—— “ What is a man, 
Ifhis chief good, and market of his time 
Be but to sleep and feed? A beast, no more.” — 
Shakspeare. 


“ Among the various popular errors, which 
iend to retard the improvement of society, there 
is none, perhaps, more pernicious, than the 
opinion, that the main object of school education 
should be the acquisition of knowledge. ‘The 
cause of this mistake is the notion, universally 
prevalent, that school learning, instead of being 
merely one of the means of acquiring an educa- 
tion, is education itself. This is an error, the 
removal of which imperatively calls for the united 
efforts of intelligent philanthropists ; for, until 
this is effected, our schools can néver even ap- 
proach to that degree of improvement, which 
they ought to attain, The chief, may-we not 
say the sole, concern of man on earth is Epuca- 
TION ; and the great business of schools and col- 
leges is, to prepare him to enter on this course 
of education with ease and effect. ‘To do this 
properly, three things are requisite. 

“1. He must be taught to read. Reading is 
the great key to-knowledge. He, who has 
properly acquired it, has all the stores of learn- 
ing, which have been accumulating for nearly six 
thousand years, completely at his command. 
There is no art or science, of which he may not 
make himself master. Whenever he pleases, he 
can converse with Moses, Socrates, Seneca, 
or Cicero. He can summon before him the 
founders of nations, all the warriors and mighty 
monarchs of antiquity, and question them as to 
their actions and motives. ‘The philosophers 
and cultivators of science, of all ages and of all 
climes, are constantly in waiting, ready, at his 
call, to throw all their stores at his feet. He may 
acquaint himself with all the productions of Na- 
ture and Art to be found on the globe. He can 
make himself familiar with the most trifling, as 





well as the most valuable, stone, or flower, or 
fruit, from the furthest region of the earth, at his 
own fireside. Nor is his knowledge confined 
even to the globe he inhabits. Without leaving 
his own house, he can examine, through Her- 
schel’s great telescope, the planetary worlds, 
rolling around him, and he can call on Lalande 
and Laplace to explain all the wonders of the 
heavenly bodies, and all the seeming intricacies 
of their motions. : 

‘+2. But, in order that all these advantages 
may be derived from reading, the faculty of 
Aitention must be fully developed. By constant 
exercise of this power, the scholar must be en- 
abled, at any time, to bend his whole mind to the 
subject with which he is engaged, to the ex- 
clusion of all others. ‘This is an indispensable 
requisite. Itis from the want of this, that our 
schools have hitherto been, in a great measure, 
useless to the mass of the community. When 
completely acquired, i. e., when a child can 
merely read with attention, all the impediments 
to self-education are completely removed. He 
may make of himself what he pleases. It is at- 
tention which constitutes the great difference be- 
tween the wise man and the fool; itlies, indeed, 
at the foundation of all intellectual culture. For- 
tunately, this power, as will presently be shown, 
is easily acquired in early life. But the longer 
its cultivation is delayed, the more difficult its 
attainment, until, at length, it becomes almost 
impossible to acquire it to any degree of per- 
fettion. 


«© 3, The third indispensable requisite of school 


education, is the habit of observation. The dif- 


ference in mankind, as to this important habit; is 
immense. Vast numbers of persons pass through 
life, without seeing or hearing any thing but 
what relates to the most gross and common con- 
cerns. As to every thing else, they seem to be 
in a state of dreamy unconsciousness. In the 
language of Scripture, ‘ Seeing, they see not; 
and hearing, they hear not; neither do they un- 
deistand.”” Others, again, seem to live with all 
their senses wide awake. ‘The one has nothing 
in view but the acquisition of property, or the 
indulgence of the grosser propensities of his na- 
ture. The other, without necessarily neglect- 
ing any of his more common duties, is not 
wholly absorbed in them. Nature appears to 
him in all her beauty, and continually converses 
with him in strains of the most exquisite poetry. 
What appears mere nakedness and ruggedness, 
to the one, is, to the other, a scene of sublimity 
and beauty. Hence, while the one sees the 
mere body, the husk, as it were, of Nature, the 





other looks inward, and converses with her 
soul: 


‘“‘ Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in every thing.”— 

* The faculty of observation, then, must be de- 
veloped at school, in order to prepare the scholar 
fully to enjoy all the advantages offered in the 
great School of Nature. 

‘‘ These, then, are the three great requisites of 
intellectual education, in our common schools. 
But these are, by no means, all. The whole of 
the intellectual faculties should receive such a 
training, as will bestow on the mind a proper de- 
gree of vigour, symmetry, and proportion. 

‘“‘A great deal of knowledge will, it is true, be 
acquired in every school that is properly con- 
ducted. But still, this should be considered as 
incidental, not as the main object of the school. 
The teacher should not direct much of his atten- 
tion to this point. The grand objects he should 
have continually in view, towards which he 
should unceasingly press forward, should be, to 
teach reading without bad habits, and to develope 
the faculties of observation, attention, reflection, 
reason, judgment, memory, imagination, and 
taste. 

‘‘ Nor will this be so difficult a task for the 
teacher, as may, at first sight, appear. The 
proper mode of teaching reading will be exhi- 
bited, in all its details, in a subsequent chapter ; 
a mode which will not only avoid the formation 
of bad habits, but which will, if fully carried out, 
tend to the developement of all the valuable 
faculties of the human mind. The same may 
be said of composition, perhaps, in a still greater 
degree. The mathematics, including arithme- 
tic, both mental and written, when taught on 
true principles, and divested of all mechanical 
tules and unnecessary tables, will co-operate to 
the same valuable end. And, finally, the study 
of the learned languages will tend to fill up all 
the little vacancies or omissions of the former 
studies. hus most, or all, of the studies in both 
grades of schools, if properly pursued, will re- 
gularly and constantly tend to produce the de- 
sired effect. 

‘* Much difference of opinion exists on the com- 
parative value of the mathematics and classical 
studies, as means for disciplining the mind. The 
truth seems to be, that neither are complete 
means for that purpose. The mathematics, in- 
dependent of their value as indispensable steps 
towards the attainment of the exact sciences, are 
invaluable aids for developing the faculties of at- 
tention, reflection, and reason. They deal, how- 
ever, exclusively with certainties. And, as the 
most important concerns of our life, in which 
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our judgment is required, are probabilities only, 
it follows, that we must look elsewhere for 
means of developing some of our most valuable 
faculties. Here, the classics, or study of the 
dead languages, opportunely steps in to our as- 
sistance, and aids in bringing out our judgment, 
memory, imagination, and taste. If, then, we 
would have pupils completely fitted to enter the 
great College of Nature, neither of these im- 
portant branches must be neglected. And, if 
both are properly and thoroughly taught, they 
will be fully prepared to enter on that grand 
course of study, which, if it is ever destined to 
close, will close but with life.” 


Learning to read without spelling, or a know- 
ledge of the Alphabet. 


‘‘ The first branch of knowledge, to which the 
attention of the child is directed on entering 
school, is Reading. Hitherto, as was shown in 
the second chapter, his studies have been alto- 
gether delightful. His progress has been con- 
stant and rapid; for, as yet, he has dealt with 
nothing but real knowledge. No barren sounds, 
no unintelligible words have occurred, to em- 
barrass and impede him. But now, very dif- 
ferent becomes his situation. A book is placed 
in his hands, which he is told he must learn 
to read, that he may know how to become 
wise and good, and he is delighted with the pros- 
pect. But alas! how grievous the disappoint- 
ment! For months, nay, sometimes for years, 
his studies consist of nothing but mere sounds, 
to which it is impossible he can annex any idea 
whatever. His sehool-hours are solely occupied 
with As and Bs, abs, ebs, andibs. Now, what 
must be the effect of all this, upon an intelligent 
child? Surely, it is sufficiently evident, that his 
active mind cannot be exclusively employed in 
such tiresome drudgery. For this is nothing but 
a mere affair of memory, in which the reason 
and judgment of the child is never called into 
action. The natural, the unavoidable, result of 
such a process is, that he acquires a habit of me- 
chanically repeating those sounds, while his 
mind is occupied with objects of a totally dif- 
ferent nature. He can repeat his A, B, C, his 
ab, eb, ib, &c. ; and, all the while, his mind can 
be far distant, at play with his schoolmates, or 
at the family fireside. And thus, at the very 
outset, the child lays the foundation of the grand 
impediment to the easy attainment of knowledge, 
the impassable barrier to self-education,—the 
habit of mental wandering. 

‘This plan of education is the synthetic me- 
thod, which, commencing with elements, joins 
then to form compounds, and, again compound- 
ing those, forms them into the substances with 
whieh we are acquainted. Thus, should we be 
taught mineralogy according to this system, we 
should first have to learn the names of all 
the elements of which stones were composed, 
and then, by joining them in the proper propor- 
tions, we should form stones. But such is not 
the method in whigh we are instructed by Na- 
ture. She first presents us with a group, forming 
a perfect whole, and then instructs us how to 
analyse it, or divide it into its component parts. 
For instance: a child knows a tree, and can 
name it, long before he has ever heard or thought 
of leaves, twigs, branches, trunk, or root; a 


house, before he has become acquainted with |. 


shingles, boards, brick, stone, or lime ;.a man, 
before head, limbs, neck, or body. Ata more 
advanced period of his education, he extends his 
knowledge by new analyses. For instance: he 





examines into the nature of leaves, &c., of trees ; 
of stones and lime, which enter into the forma- 
tion of ‘a house ; of flesh and bones, which form 
the man. — Were he to wait till he knew the A, 
B, C, of Nature, before he made himself ac- 
quainted with the objects around him, he would 
never know them at all. Let not the above re- 
marks be understood as objecting to the inductive 
method of philosophising. Science can have no 
sure foundation, save on observation, experiment, 
and induction. But it by no means follows, that 
the knowledge of reading must be acquired by 
the same method, especially by young children, 
whose reasoning faculties are as yet undeveloped. 
Besides, it will be found, that even the sciences 
are taught, chiefly, by analysis. It is in the 
cultivation of science by the philosopher, not in 
its communication by the teacher, that induction 
is indispensable. ' 

‘‘ Having thus pointed out the serious evil, 
arising from the synthetic mode of teaching read- 
ing, namely, the habit of mental wandering, or 
thinking of one thing while reading another ; 
having shown, also, that Nature, in her teachings, 
follows the opposite course, that of analysis; it 
would appear, that all that is necessary, to in- 
duce every reasonable mind to approve of the 
change, is, to show its practicability in the pre- 
sent case. This, however, can be correctly as- 
certained by experiment, only. And, although 
every teacher can make the experiment for hith- 
self, (and it is one which will require but a short 
time sufficiently to test,) yet it may be satisfactory 
to know, that every trial, hitherto made, which 
has come to the knowledge of the writer,—and 
those are by no means few in number,—have 
proved eminently successful. He would also 
state, that he has tested the plan on the younger 
members of his own family, with similar success. 
The first subject of these last experiments was a 
boy between four and five years old, who, in the 
space of three months, without previous know- 
ledge of either letters or words, simply by re- 
ceiving a lesson for about five minutes a day, the 
rest of his time spent in amusement, learnt to 
read all the lessons in Worcester’s Primer in a 
beautiful: style, and, what was still better, intel- 
ligently. He would, therefore, urge a similar 
trial on every parent anxious for the improve- 
ment of education, and particularly for the re- 
moval of that barrier to self-instruction, the per- 
nicious habit above referred to. A minute de- 
scription of this method of tuition will appear in 
its proper place. All that is necessary further to 
observe here is, that the chief difference between 
the two methods is’ in the order of the steps. 
Letters and syllables must be learned in the new 
as well as in the old method; but, by a change 
in the time of-teaching them, they are acquired 
with less than half the difficulty, and without any 
danger of acquiring bad habits, which are so dif- 
ficult to eradicate. 


METHOD OF INSTRUCTION. 


“‘Commencing with a child ignorant of his 
letters, we turn to page 15, (Worcester’s Primer) 
where we find pictures of a man, a cat, a hat, 
and a dog, opposite the corresponding names, 


in capitals, as well as in small letters. The 
teacher may commence thus : 

Teacher. What is that? 

Child. A man. 

T. ‘That is the picture of a man. Would 


you not like to know the word man? 
Cc. Yés. 
T. (pointing tothe word.) There itis. Look 





at it well, that you may know itagain. Now, do 
you think you shall know it? 

To this question, the child generally answers, 
yes. . 

YL. (turning to page 17.) Which of these 
words (pointing to Man, Dog, Cup) is Man? 

Unless the child has been brought up in habits 
of attention Ly his parents, his heedlessness will 
be apparent, by his ignorance of the word. And 
this will generally be the case. So, turning back 
to page 15, the teacher can say, 

_ 4. You are wrong. See, it does not look 
like that. You should give more attention, 
Look at it again, (page 15, trace the form of the 
word with a pointer.) Are you sure you will 
know it now? 

€.:, Ton. 

Most children will now know the word. But 
a few will be found so heedless, as still not to 
have given any attention. With these, there 
willbe some difficulty. But, as soon as their at- 
tention can be caught, the instant one word is 
known, the spell is broken, and all will go 
smooth. Persevere with the first word. If you 
cannot succeed in the first lesson, give him two, 
three, four. Have a little patience. In some fa- 
vourable moment, you will gain his attention, and 
the difficulty, then, is over. Such is the testimo- 
ny of many teachers. 

‘** One word is enough for the first lesson. 
And now comes an exercise, which must aLways, 
without one solitary exception, follow reading. 
There must be no excuse for want of time. The 
teacher must take time, whatever else he may 
slight. 

‘© 7. What have you been reading about? 

*“C. About a man. 

‘* At the second lesson, see if he can still point 
out the word, man, (page 17.) If not, repeat, as 
before. But if he knows it, show him the next 
word, and say, thatis cat. ‘There is no occasion 
to make further use of pictures, for the present. 
Turning, again, to page 17,— : 

“7. Which of these words (man, cat, hat) 
is cat? 

- ‘¢ When he knows this word, conclude, as be- 
ore : 

‘© 7. What have you been reading about to- 
day ? 

“CC. A cat. 

‘ 7, Nothing else ? 

“C,. Yes, a man. 

By a similar process, the other seven words 
will readily be learned by the child. But it is 
searcely possibly to repeat, too eften, in this 
stage of education, that a minute examination of 
the child, as to what he has read, must be gone 
into, at the close of every lesson. No excuse 
can be admitted, unless the house be on fire, or 
tumbling about your ears. Should the teacher 
find there is not time, the lessons may be made 
shorter, or fewer given per day. ‘Three a week, 
with questioning, are of far more value than 
twenty without. ‘The developement of the faculty 
of attention, the formation of a habits, is all- 
important. If that be done early, there will be 
no difficulty in educating the child. It ought, 
then, to be commenced at the "ge lesson, and 
never, for a moment, be lost sight of, during the 
whole course of education.” 





To give interest a share in friendship, is to sell it 
by inch of candle; he that bids most shall have it; 
and when it is mercenary, there is no depending on 
it.— Collier. 
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AMERICAN ANTIQUITIES. 

Every one is delighted with the new book of 
Stephens and Catherwood, containing researches 
among the ruins of the ancient cities of Central 
America. One scarce hears, without astonish- 
ment, that the strange relics they have described 
of the aboriginal inhabitants, have lain hidden 
until now, from the knowledge of the world. 


The travellers left New York in October, 1839, 
Mr. Stephens being entrusted with a public mission 
by the President of the United States, and were absent 
ten months. Mr. Stephens supposes these now ruined 
cities, without name or history, were built by the 
races who occupied the country at the time of its 
invasion by the Spaniards. The utter oblivion in 
which they are cast is an affecting commentary upon 
human nature. 

The route of our travellers is thus briefly described : 
from New York they proceeded to the little English 
settlement of Balize, in Honduras; thence to the 
city of Guatimalaj; thence to the Pacific; thence 
hack to Guatimala; thence to Palenque, in Mexico; 
thence to Merida and Sisal, in Yucatan; and thence 
they embarked for home on the 24th June 1840, hav- 
ing been in the country about eight months. Among 
the chief wonders described are the extraordinary 
tains of Palenque, Uxmal, Ocosingo, Quiche, and 
other sites of ancient Indian wealth, luxury, and art 
—the mysterious remains of the populous nations 
that were so fearfully overwhelmed by the Spaniards 
under Cortez. 

And having remained a short time at Balize on the 
coast, they penetrated the interior, proceeding to 
Guatimala, with an escort of Indians, whose only 
dress was a strip of catton about the waist. On 
reaching the river Motagua, they stopped to bathe, 
and here we have the following scene: 


BATHING AND BED-ROOM SCENE. 


“ There was an enjoyment in this bath greater even 
than that of cooling our heated bodies. It was the 
moment of golden sunset. We stood up to our 
necks in water clear as crystal, and calm as that of 
some diminutive lake, at the margin of a channel 
along which the stream was rushing with arrowy 
speed. On each side were mountains several thou- 
sand feet high, with their tops illuminated by the 
setting sun; on a point above us was a palm-leafed 
hut, and before it a naked Indian sat looking at us; 
while flocks of parrots, with brilliant plumage, al- 
most in thousands, were flying over our heads, catch- 
ing up our words and filling the air with their noisy 
mockings. It was one of those beautiful scenes that 
80 rarely occur in human life, almost realising dreams. 
Old as we were, we might have become poetic, but 
that Augustine came down to the opposite bank, and, 
with a cry that rose far above the chattering of par- 
rots and the loud murmurs of the river, called us to 
supper. 

‘“* We had one moment of agony when we returned 
to our clothes. They lay extended upon the bank, 
emblems of men who had seen better days. The 
setting sun, which shed over all a soft and mellow 
lustre, laid bare the seams of mud and dirt, and made 
them hideous. We had but one alternative, and 
that was to go without them. But, as this seemed to 
be trenching upon the proprieties of life, we picked 
them up and put them on reluctant. I am not sure, 


. however, but that we made an unnecessary sacrifice 


of personal comfort. Their proprieties of life are 
matters of conventional usage. Our host was a don; 
and when we presented our letter he received us 
with great dignity in a single garment, loose, white, 
and very laconic, not quite reaching his knees. The 
dress of his wife was no less easy ; somewhat in the 
style of the old fashioned shortgown and petticoat, 
only the shontgown. and whatever else is usually 
worn under it were wanting, and their place supplied 
by a string of beads with a large cross at the end. 

dozen men and half grown boys, naked except 
the small covering formed by rolling the trowsers up 
and down in the manner | have mentioned, were 

nging about the house; and women and girls in 





such extremes of undress, that a string of beads 
seemed quite a covering for modesty. 

«Mr. C. and | were in a rather awkward predica- 
ment for the night. The general reception room 
contained three beds, made of strips of cowhide in- 
terlaced. ‘The don occupied one—he had not much 
undressing to do, and what little he had, he did by 
pulling off his shirt. Another bed was at the foot 
of my hammock. | was dozing, when I opened my 
eyes, and saw a girl about seventeen sitting sideway 
upon it smoking a cigar. She had a piece of striped 
cotton cloth tied around her waist, and falling below 
her knees: the rest of her dress was the same which 
Nature bestows alike upon the belle of fashionable 
life and the poorest girl; in other words, it was the 
same as that of the don’s wife, with the exception of 
the string of beads. At first I thought it was some- 
thing I had conjured up ina dream; and as I waked 
up perhaps I raised my head, for she gave a few 
quick puffs of her cigar, drew a cotton sheet over 
her head and shoulders, and lay down tosleep. I 
endeavoured todo the same, I called to mind the 
proverb, that ‘traveling makes strange bed fellows.” 
I had slept pell mell with Greeks, Turks, and Arabs. 
1 was beginning a journey in a new country; and it 


was my duty to conform to the customs of the peo- | 


ple; to be prepared for the worst, and submit with 
resignation to whatever might befall me. : 

“As guests, it was pleasant to feel that the family 
made no strangers of us. The wife of the don re- 
tired with the same ceremonies. Severel times 
during the night we were waked by the clinking of 
flint and steel, and saw one of our neighbours light- 
ing a cigar. At daylight the wife of the dun was 
enjoying her morning slumber. While I was dress- 
ing she bade me good morning, removed the cotton 
covering from her shoulders, and arose dressed for 
the day.” ; 

At length, after many interesting adventures they 
reached the summit of the Voleano of Cartago, and 
were rewarded with 


A VIEW OF BOTH OCEANS. 


“The lofty point on which we stood was perfectly 
clear, the atmosphere was of transparent beauty, and 
looking beyond the region of desolation, below us, 
at a distance of perhaps two thousand feet, the 
whole country was covered with clouds, and the city 
at the foot of the voleano was invisible. By degrees, 
the more distant clouds were lifted, and over the im- 
mense bed we saw at the same moment the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans. This was the grand spectacle 
we had hoped, but scarceiy expected to behold. My 
companions had ascended the volcano several times, 
but on account of the clouds had only seen the two 
seas once before. ‘The points at which they were 
visible were the Gulph of Nicoya and the harbour 
of San Juan, not directly opposite, but nearly at 
right angles to each other, so that we saw them 
without turning the body. Ina sight line over the 
tops of the mountains neither was more than twenty 
miles distant, and from the great height at which we 
stood they seemed almost at our feet. It is the only 
point in the world which commands a view of the 
two seas; and [ ranked the.sight with those most 
interesting occasions, when from the top of Mount 
Sinai { leoked out upon the Desert of Arabia, and 
from Mount Hor I saw the Dead Sea.” 

Mr. Stephens communicates some useful informa- 
tion concerning the long projected Canal across the 
Isthmus, two routes for which have been surveyed, 
but neither of which, it seems, is in the way of ful- 
filment. The estimated cost of the least expensive 
route is $3,000,000. 

We close our extracts for to-day from this extraor- 
dinary work, with the following description of the 


RUINS OF THE CITY OF COPAU,. 


“The wall was of cut stone, well laid, and in a 
good state of preservation. We ascended by large 
steps, in some places perfect, and in others thrown 
down by trees which had grown up between the 
crevices, and reached a terrace, the form of which it 
was impossible to make out, from the density of the 
forest in which it was enveloped. Our guide cleared 





away with his machete, and we passed, as it lay 
half buried in the earth, a large fragment of stone 
elaborately sculptured, and came to the angle of a 
structure with steps on the sides, in form and ap- 
pearance, so far as trees would enable us to make it 
out, like the sides of a pyramid. Diverging from 
the base, and working our way through the thick 
woods, we came upon a square stone column, about 
fourteen feet high and three feet on each side, sculp- 
tured in very bold relief, and on all four of the sides, 
from the base to the top. The front was the figure of 
a man curiously and richly dressed, and the face, evi- 
dently a portrait, solemn, stern, and well fitted to 
excite terror. The back was of a different design, 
and unlike any thing we had ever seen before; the 
sides were covered with hyeroglyphics. This our 
guide called an ‘+ Idol;’’ and before it, at a distance 
of three feet, was a large block of stone, also sculp- 
tured with figures and emblematical devices, which 
he called an altar. The sight of this unexpected 
monument put at rest. at once and forever, in our 
minds, all uncertainty in regard to the character of 
American antiquities, and gave us the assurance that 
the objects we were in search of were interesting, 
not only as the remains of an unknown people, but 
as works of ast, proving, like newly discovered his- 
torical records that the people who occupied the con- 
tinent of America were not savages. With an in- 
terest perhaps stronger than we had ever felt in wan- 
dering among the ruins of Egypt, we followed our 
guide, who, sometimes missing his way, with a con- 
stant and vigorous use of his machete, conducted us 
through thick forest, among half buried fragments, 
to fourteen monuments of the same character and ap- 
pearance, some with more elegant designs, and 
some in workmanship equal to the finest monuments 
of the Egyptians; one displaced from its pedestal 
by enormous roots ; another locked in the close em- 
brace of branches of trees, and almost lifted out of 
the earth; another hurled to the ground, and bound 
down by huge vines and creepers ; and one standing, 
with its altar before it, in a grove of trees which 
grew around it, seemingly to shade and shroud 
it as a sacred thing; in the solemn stillness of 
the woods, it seemed a divinity mourning over a 
fallen people. The only sounds that disturbed the 
quiet vf this buried city, were the noise of monkeys 
moving among the tops of the trees, and the crack- 
ing of dry branches broken by their weight. They 
moved over our heads in long and swift processions, 
forty or fifty at atime, some with little ones wound 
in their long arms, walking out to the end of boughs, 
and holding on with their hind feet or a curl of the 
tail, sprang to a branch of the next tree, and, with a 
noise like a current of wind, passed on into the 
depths of the forest. It was the first time we had 
seen these mockeries of humanity, and, with the 
strange monuments around us, they seemed like 
wandering spirits of the departed race guarding the 
ruins of their former habitations. 

** We returned to the base of the pyramidal struc- 
ture, and ascended by the regular stone steps, in 
some places forced apart by bushes and saplings, 
and in others thrown down by the growth of large 
trees, while some remained entire. In parts they 
were ornamented with sculptured figures and rows 
of death’s heads. Climbing over the ruined top, we 
reached a terrace overgrown with trees, and, cross- 
ing it, descended by stgne steps into an area so 
covered with trees that at first we could not make 
out its form, but which, on clearing our way with 
our machete, we ascertained to be a square, and with 
steps on all the sides almost as perfect as those of 
the Roman amphitheatre. The steps were orna- 
mented on the sonth side, about half way up, forced 
out of its place by roots, was a collossal head evi- 
dently a portrait. We ascended these steps, and 
reached a broad terrace a hundred feet high, over- 
looking the river, and supported by the wall which 
we had seen from the opposite bank. The whole 
terrace was covered with trees, and even at this 
height from the ground were two gigantic Ceibas, or 
wild cotton trees of India, about twenty feet in cir- 
cumference, extending their half-naked roots fifty to 
a hundred feet around, binding down the ruins, and 
shading them with their wide-spreading branches. 


Sn LP TO RIT 








Journal. 








We sat down on the very edge of the wall, and 
strove in vain to penetrate the mystery by which we 
were surrounded. Who were the people that built 
this city? In the ruined cities of Egypt, even in 
the long-lost Petra, the stranger knows the story of 
the people whose vestiges are around him. America, 
say Sieatlen. was peopled by savages ; but savages 
never reared these structures ; savages never carved 
these stones. We asked the Indians who made 
them, and their dull answer was ‘ Quiensabe ?” 
**+who knows ?” 

The publishers deserve great credit for the style 
in which they have published the work. There are 
near 100 plates, and we understand that more than 
1300 dollars have been expended in getting up the 
work. 





Something about Carlyle, Hallam, gnd Sidney Smith, 
From Mrs. Sedgwick's Letters. 


“TI may say chat we have scaled the ladder of 
evening entertainments here, going from a six o'clock 
family tea up to a magnificent concert at L—— 
house; and the tea at this home-like hour was at 
Carlyle’s. He is living in the suburbs of London, 
near the Thames; my impression is, in rather an 
humble way; but when your eye is filled with a 
grand and beautiful temple, you do not take the di- 
mensions cf surrounding objects; and if any man 
can be independent of them, you mightexpect Carlyle 
to be. His head would throw a phrenologist into 
ecstacies. It looks like the ‘ forge of thought,’ it is; 
and his eyes have a preternatural brilliancy. He 
reminded me of what Lockhart said to me, speaking 
of the size of Webster’s head, that he ‘had brains 
enough to fill half a dozen hats.’ Carlyle has as 
strong a Scottish accent as Mr. Combe. His man- 
ner is simple, natural, and kindly. His conversa- 
tion has the picturesqueness of his writings, and 
flows as naturally, and as free from Germanism, as 
his own mountain streams are free from any infusion 
of German soil. He gave us an interesting account 
of his first acquaintance with E n. He was 
living with his wife in a most secluded part of Scot- 
land. They had no neighbours, no communication 
with the world, excepting once a week or fortnight, 
when he went some miles to a post office in the hope 
of a letter or some other intimation that the world 
was going on. One day a stranger came to then— 
a tye haemo eps ‘he seemed to them an an- 
gel.’ They spoke of him as if they had never lost 
their first impression of his celestial nature. Carlyle 
had met Mr. Webster, and expressed a humorous 
surprise that a man from over the sea should talk 
English, and be as familiar as the natives with the 
English constitution and laws, 





* With all that priest or jurist saith, 
Of modes of law, or modes of faith.’ 


*“ He said Webster's eyes were like dull furnaces, 
that only wanted blowing on to lighten them up. 
And, by-the-way, it is quite interesting to perceive 
that our great countryman has made a sensation here, 
where it is all but as difficult to make one as to make 
a mark on the ocean. They have given him the 
soubriquet of ‘the Great Western,’ and they seem 
particularly struck with his appearance. A gentle- 
man said to me, ‘ His eyes open, and open, and open, 
and you think they will never stop opening ;’ and a 
painter was heard to exclaim, on seeing him, * What 
ahead! what eyes! what a mouth! and, my God! 
what colouring !” 

‘“* We had a very amusing evening at Mr. Hallam’s, 
whom (thanks to F., as thanks to her for all my best 
privileges in London) [ have had the great pleasure 
of seeing two o1 three times. But this kind of see- 
ing is so brief and imperfect that it amounts to little 
more than seeing the pictures of these great people. 


Mr. Hallam has a very pleasing countenance, and a. 


most good-humoured and playful manner. I quite 
forgot he was the sage of the ‘Middle Ages.’ He 
reminded me of ; but his simplicity is more 
genuine; and not at all that of the great man tryin 
to play child. You quite forget, in the freedom an 








ease of the sucial man, that he is ever the hero in 
armour. We met Sidney Smith at his house, the 
best known of all the wits of the civilised world. 
The company was small; he was i’ the vein, which 


is like a singer being in voice, and we saw him, | 


believe, to advantage. His wit was not, as | ex- 
pected, a succession of brilliant explosions, but a 
sparkling stream of humour, very like when he 
iz at home, and i’ the vein too; and, like him also, 
he seemed to enjoy his own fun, and to have fattened 
on it. 

‘“« He expressed unqualified admiration of Dickens, 
and said that 10,000 of each number of Nicholas 
Nickleby was sold. There was a young man pre- 
sent, who, being flushed with some recent literary 
success, ventured to throw himself into the arena 
against the old lion-king, and, to a lover of such 
sport, it would have been pleasant to see how he 
crackled him up, flesh, bones, and all.” 








NEW BOOKS. 


The Moneyed Man. By Horace Smith. Philadel- 
phia, Lea & Blanchard, 1841. 


This is a capital novel, on a new and original plan. 
The story consists of an autobiography of the junior 
partner in a rich banking house in London. He 
keeps a journal of his doings and opinions ; and goes 
through a great variety of curious and amusing ad- 
ventures. ‘The characters are very well drawn, and 
the interest of the narrative ably sustained to the last. 





The World in a Pocket Book, By W.H. Crump. 
Philadelphia, J. Dobson, 1841. 


This little volume is indeed a treasure. It com- 
prises summary histories of all the considerable 
countries on the globe, together with an immense 


{mass of valuable statistics, relating to the military 


and moral force, population and extent, productions, 
mines, industry, and other resources of every part of 
the world. Mr. Crump has shown great learning, 
industry and research in the accumulation of his 
materials, and excellent judgment in digesting and 
arranging them in the most convenient form for reter- 
ence. The bvok is, with all this, remarkably inte- 
resting and readable, and should be on every count- 
ing-room desk, and in every parlour and study 
thronghout the country. 





\ 


Joseph Rushbrook, or the Poacher. By Captain Mar- 
ryatt. Philadelphia, Carey & Hart, 1841. 


This is a delightful story, belonging to precisely 
the same class with Peter Simple and Jacob Faithful, 
which are Marryatt’s best. It takes up the fortunes 
of a boy in the humblest rank of life, and conducts 
him through an infinite variety of thrilling adven- 
tures, in which he displays every kind of merit as a 
hero; and he duly rewards him for his good beha- 
viour at the end. The incidents are in the author’s 
best style. ‘That adventure of the wedding party, 
pursued by a herd of some two hundred famished 
wolves, is very powerfully told. Marryatt’s inind is 
in full vigour yet. 





Barnaby Rudge. 


A new nunber, with the engravings, is just issued 
by Lea & Blanchard. A very noted historical 
character, Lord George Gordon is introduced, and 
the art and mystery of political humbugging is very 
cleverly satirised. 





Guy Fawkes. A historical romance. By W. Har- 
rison Ainsworth. Philadelphia, Lea & Blanch- 
ard, 1841. 


This novel is too well known to require a notice. 
It is in Ainsworth’s best style. The present edition 
is got up with plates. 





——===- 


Charles O’ Malley. 


No. 9, of this story with two steel plates, is just 
issued by Messrs. Carey & Hart. ° It is replete with 
fine, graphic descriptions of military scenes, and hy. 
morous adventures in camp, garrison, and bivouae, 





The Waverly Novels. By Sir Walter Scott: Re. 
vised edition, with the author’s latest correc. 
tions and additions. To be completed in 95 
weekly numbers, for five dollars. Published by 
Louis A. Godey, Philadelphia: and Israel Post, 
New York, 1841. 


The Waverly novels complete, for five dollars! 
That will do for cheapness. Since the example, fur. 
nished by ourselves, of giving the best current and 
standard literature at a very moderate price, a reform 
has constantly been advancing. We led off the 
dance; and it is a matter of no small pride to us, 
that the fashion which we were the first to advocate 
of giving books, first rate books, in the periodical 
form, at a cheap rate, has now become so general, 
that the fault must lie with the individual tastes of 
purchasers, and not with publishers, if every town 
and village, and hamlet, is not abundantly supplied 
with sound literature. We commend this cheap edi- 
tion of the Waverly novels to our readers, not only 
because of the intrinsic merit of the works them- 
selves, but because they are published upon our own 
system of giving the people the full worth of their 
money. 





Incidents and Travel in Central America, Chiapas 
and Yucatan. By John L. Stephens. Author of 
Incidents of Travel in Egypt, Arabia Petrea, 
and the Holy Land, &c. ‘Illustrated by numerous 
engravings. Intwo volumes. New York, Har- 
per and Brothers, 1841. 


The qualities on which the unparalleled popu- 


larity of Mr, Stephens, as a writer of travels, is 


founded, are good sense, good taste, great vivacity, 
and a decided preference for the simple, the natural 
and the true, over the factitious and theatrical. In 
the work before us, he shows excellent judgment in 
the course he has taken respecting the remarkable 
remains of antiquity, which were the chief object of 
his researches, He spared no labour, time or toil, 
to visit and carefully explore every thing of this de- 
scription in the countries which he visited, and he 
made a point of bringing away as much as he pos- 
sibly could of delineation and description of these 
interesting ruins. By the aid of Mr. Catherwood, 
he was enabled to supply himself so abundantly 
with drawings of the ruins, idols, &c., that the curi- 
ous antiquary may study the eighty plates contained 
in these volumes, with almost as much advantage as 
he could the ruins themselves, in order to form his 
theory respecting their origin. It is with respect to 
this matter, viz: the probabie origin of the ruins 
that Mr. Stephens has shown his superior sense as 
wel] as modesty. Instead of giving us whole chap- 
ters of disquisition, and quoting a hundred stupid 
contradictory authorities, and bothering and mystify- 
ing his readers as almost every other traveller among 
ruins does, especially when his object is to swell out 
a book, Mr. Stephens confines himself to the nar- 
ration, description, and delineation of what he saw 
and heard on the spot, in each locality; and then 
leaves the reader to form his own conclusions. 

One thing, however, strikes every one, viz: the 
strong resemblance of these American ruins to those 
of ancient Egypt. That bold theory of the shepherd 
kings, is very likely to prevail, we think, whenever 
a complete exploration of Palenque, Copan, and the 
neighbouring regions shall take place. 

e trust that the government will send Mr. Ste- 
phens out again, accompanied by Mr. Catherwood, 
and some fifty or a hundred strong wood-choppers, 
to clear away the tropical forest, and lay bare to the 
eye of historical enquiry, the most interesting spots 
in the new world. Such an object accomplished, 
would be worth more than all the returns of forty 
southern exploring expeditions on the pathless ocean. 








